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Four Statements on Human Freedoms 


The General Board of the National Council of Churches, 
in appointing a “watchdog” Committee on the Mainte- 
nance of Human Freedom at its March 11 meeting, pref- 
aced its action with a statement which the New lork 
Times editorially! describes as “a vigorous restatement 
of some elementary principles that too many people seem 
to have forgotten.” The General Board’s statement reads 
as follows: 

“As Christian Americans we are dedicated to maintain- 
ing the freedom of all Americans and American institu- 
tions. No body of citizens is more alert to the threat of 
Communist thought and conspiracy both to the Christian 
faith and to freedom than the Christian Churches. 

“Free ministers in free pulpits, preaching to free people 
the liberating truth of Christ, are a chief bulwark of 
American freedom and the best guarantee of its future. 
This freedom must be maintained. Certain methods, how- 
ever, of Congressional committees investigating Com- 
munist activities in educational institutions endanger the 
very freedom which we seek to preserve. 

“Congress has the right and duty to make such investi- 
gations as may be necessary to secure the information 
upon which sound legislation may be based. Conspirators 
in any area of life who seek the violent overthrow of 
the Government of the United States should be discovered, 
tried in American tribunals, and, where found guilty, 
punished. 

“No witness at any investigation should be denied fair 
and dignified treatment. Having sworn to tell the truth, 
the whole truth and nothing but the truth, he should be 
permitted the right of an uninterrupted initial statement 
of reasonable length, since unlimited right of cross- 
examination by all members of the investigating commit- 
tee is allowed. 

“No committee should circulate on its letterhead, over 
the signature of its members or employes, unsupported 
charges against individuals or organizations which it has 
made no effort to investigate or substantiate. 

“The proper and essential function of Congressional 
investigations must be preserved. It must be jealously 
guarded against abuse through methods that are now 
bringing it into disrepute. 

“At this moment, when national unity based upon 
mutual confidence is of paramount importance to our 
security, men in responsible positions must not, through 
unsubstantiated charges and blanket indictments, destroy 
confidence in our American schools, colleges and uni- 
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versities. To do this would be to play into the hands of 
the Communists. 

“There should be no encroachment upon the sound 
American pattern of local control of schools. National 
regimentation, whether of business, of labor, of religion, 
or of education, is abhorrent to Americans. No regi- 
mentation is more dangerous than that of the mind. 

“The control of our educational institutions, in keeping 
with the American voluntary principle as opposed to 
statism, is not a function of Congressional committees, 
but is properly vested in boards of trustees and of educa- 
tion selected for that purpose. These boards must exer- 
cise the responsibility of dealing with the occasional sub- 
versive within their institutions. 

“Because of these and allied concerns, we authorize 
and request the president of this Council to appoint a 
‘Committee on the Maintenance of American Freedom,’ 
with instructions to watch: developments which threaten 
the freedom of any of our people or their institutions, 
whether through denying the basic right of freedom of 
thought, through Communist infiltration, or wrong meth- 
ods of meeting that infiltration. The committee is re- 
quested to make such recommendations to the General 
Board from time to time as the committee may deem 
appropriate.” 


A Publisher Speaks Out 


Arthur Hays Sulzberger, publisher of The New York 
Times, recently addressed the Columbia College Alumni 
Association on the theme: “Man’s Right to Knowledge 
and the Free Use Thereof.” Somewhat adapted, it ap- 
peared as an article in the Times for February 15. 

Mr. Sulzberger said: “I would not knowingly employ 
a Communist on the news or editorial staff of The New 
York Times. On the other hand, I would not institute a 
witch hunt to determine if one such existed and thereby 
throw questioning and fear into an organization which 
can perform its function only if its milieu is one of calm 
and honest reflection and judgment. . . . Even if we 
found a Communist or two . . . in doing so we would 
run the risk of destroying the atmosphere needed for the 
production of the kind of newspaper we are publishing.” 

If we are to strengthen our allies we must influence 
the “mind and heart and soul” of the free world. But that 
is possible only if we have “a good public opinion.” This 
requires “freedom of expression in our schools, in our 
government, in our assemblies, in our press, in all our 
walks and ways of life.” 

The writer then expressed his dismay at some of the 
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things happening in our schools: the removal of a pam- 
phlet on Unesco from the Los Angeles school system 
although it was “acclaimed by the teaching profession,” 
refusal of the Houston, Tex., Board of Education to allow 
their students to take part in a school contest conducted 
by the American Association for the United Nations, and 
the suspension of a high school Unesco club in Pawtucket, 
R. I., as “atheistic and communistic.” “It is doubtful that 
one out of a hundred of those attacking . . . books for 
‘subversive’ contents actually read” those books. 

Mr. Sulzberger turned then to the question of the State 
Department. He commented forthrightly: “When mem- 
bers of the department are attacked now for honest advo- 
cacy of policies generally accepted some years ago but 
presently unpopular, when their assailants say in effect: 
‘The test is not whether you were honest in your opinion, 
but only whether, in our view, you were right’— then 
I say that this is doctrine right out of the maw of the 
Kremlin.” 

There is, the writer found, “mounting evidence” that 
discussion of “the great issues confronting us” is “being 
restricted and in many instances prevented—in public 
meetings, on radio and television and other forums— 
because of . . . blacklists and irresponsible accusation. 

“The stringent provisions of the new immigration law 
have added to this kind of restriction. Many visitors, in- 
cluding scientists who might have contributed to our sum 
of knowledge, have been kept out. The damage to Ameri- 
can prestige abroad is undeniable ; the measure of security 
attained is surely debatable. . . . Authors are now re- 
quired, in effect, to pass loyalty tests; otherwise their 
publishing houses may find themselves in the midst of 
blind boycotts. And as for newspapers, the pressures 
there, too, are great. On the whole they have been admira- 
bly resisted, although there are some which have joined, 
with great hoop-la, in the witch-hunts. . . . 

“There has been dropped upon utterance and ideas a 
smoke screen of intimidation that dims essential talk and 
essential thought. . . . Beset by doubt, the nation listens 
to those who seem to offer a cure, even though the medi- 
cine be more harmful than the disease.” 

Mr. Sulzberger has four suggestions for individual 
action : 

“First, let us keep strong ; let us never lower our guard. 

“Second, .. . let us keep alert to all aspects of aggressive 
Communist imperialism. 

“Third, let us remember that we need spiritual unity 
in our land. We must not lock our minds with the key of 
prejudice... . 

“Finally, I urge that we dedicate ourselves anew to the 


principles of ‘Man’s Right to Knowledge and the Free Use 
Thereof.’ ” 


An Educator’s Viewpoint 


“How do we determine the limits on liberty and the 
rights and interests of the community?” writes Henry 
Steele Commager, professor of history at Columbia Uni- 
versity, in the Saturday Review for February 21. “To 
draw the line between the exercise of freedom and the 
limitations on freedom is one of the most delicate tasks 
of statesmanship and philosophy. . . . It is in the drawing of 
lines .. . the reconciliation of claims that the problems rise.” 

This is true whether it is a question of the conflicting 
claims in regard to freedom of the press, liberty and se- 
curity in diplomacy or science, of religious freedom, or of 
academic freedom. “The community cannot prosper with- 
out permitting, nay encouraging, the far-reaching exercise 
of individual freedom; the individual cannot be safe with- 


out permitting, nay supporting, the far-reaching exercise 
of authority by the state. .. . 

“There is no real choice between freedom and security. 
Only those societies that actively encourage freedom—that 
encourage, for example, scientific and scholarly research, 
the questioning of scientific and social orthodoxies and the 
discovery of new truths—only such societies can hope to 
solve the problems that assail them and preserve their 
security. .. A nation that silences or intimidates original 
minds is left only with unoriginal minds and cannot hope 
to hold its own in the competition of peace or of war.” 

What then are the costs of secrecy? Here the writer 
quotes Walter Gellhorn’s comment in Security, Lovalty 
and Science: “We pay for secrecy by slowing the rate of 
our scientific progress, now and in the future.” 

“We cannot afford the price” of the denial of any of 
the basic freedoms—whether it is the censorship of text- 
hooks, the purging of libraries, or the censorship of radio 
and motion pictures. “A society that applies doctrinaire 
notions to social conduct will find itself in the end the 
prisoner of its own doctrines. ... A society that discourages 
experiment will find that without experiment there can 
be no progress, and that without progress, there is regress. 
A society that attempts to put education and science and 
scholarship in straitjackets will find that . . . the result 
will be intellectual stagnation. A society that repudiates 
free enterprise in the intellectual arena under the deluded 
notion that it can flourish in the economic alone, will find 
that without intellectual enterprise, economic enterprise 
dries up. A society that encourages state intervention in 
the realm of ideas will find itself an easy prey to state 
intervention in other realms as well... . 

“‘They that can give up essential liberty to obtain a 
little temporary safety deserve neither liberty nor safety,’ 
wrote Benjamin Franklin two centuries ago, and what he 
said is as valid now as it was then. Government and society 
have a paramount interest in independence, originality, 
heterodoxy, criticism, nonconformity, because all experi- 
ence teaches that it is out of these that come new ideas, 
and because every society needs a continuous re-examina- 
tion of old ideas and a continuous flow of new ideas.” 


Freedom and Divine Law 


Victory in the “cold war” will not depend on the hy- 
drogen bomb ; “but it may be won or lost by faith,” writes 
Herbert Agar, widely-known journalist and author, in 
the leading article in the New York Herald Tribune Book 
Review for March 8, devoted to religious books. Com- 
munism offers the millions of Asia and Africa “a speedy 
salvation in this world: more food, more equality, and 
more economic progress.” 

Mr. Agar states the faith of the West as follows: 

“From our ancient Hebrew and from our classical an- 
cestors we inherited the belief that our world is subject to 
the rule of law, of God’s law which is natural to man, 
which he can discover for himself by the use of his reason, 
and in the service of which lies his one hope of fulfillment. 

“This is frankly an act of faith, an intuitive recognition 
of a supernatural measure by which not only the ‘sinful 
rulers’ but the Christian churches must be judged. Even 
the this-worldly Greeks spoke always of a divine sanction” 
for “the unwritten and undying laws of God.” 

Without this idea of natural law “the history of the 
West would become incomprehensible. . . . Upon it the 
Roman stoics based their affirmation that all men are 
born free and equal, citizens of a universal commonwealth, 
children of God. Upon it the later Roman jurists based 
their effort to build a universal lzgal code. . . . Upon it the 
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Middle Ages based the hope of a Christian commonwealth 
wherein the several states would be the servants of man’s 
freedom, not the masters, and each soul could seek its own 
salvation. Upon it was built the English concept of the 
common law, discoverable by ‘the reasonable man.’ And 
upon it was based the justification for the American Revo- 
lution. 

“Ts it going too far to say that upon it, also, was based 
the typically Western development of natural science? If 
we transfer the concept of an eternal law, available to 
man’s reason, from the moral to the physical sphere do 
we not find the philosophic root of Western science—a law 
to be discovered and not to be invented ?” 

The second “great feature of our tradition” is “free- 
dom of conscience, which can also be described as consti- 
tutional government. If our world is indeed subject to 
God’s law and God’s justice, and if we are created capable 
of discovering and serving that law, it follows that the 
civil power must leave us alone in all that concerns our 
supernatural destiny. This, surely, is what our Lord meant 
when he distinguished between the things that are God’s 
and the things that are Caesar’s.” 

These two points, which make up “our total Western 
tradition” are our only “sure and safe defense for our 
constitutional liberties.” Indeed, our resistance may de- 
pend on “our steady, clear awareness of why we resist. 
If we are here for a solemn purpose, if each man’s life 
is a struggle to find God’s truth and to follow it, we can 
make no terms with the smallest encroachment upon con- 
science. .. . But if we are here for no known purpose... 
may we not slowly, negligently, succumb to some soft be- 
trayal of our cause? 

“Tf we ever stoop to think and teach, praise and hate, 
according to some Senator’s whims, we shall indeed be- 
tray the West... . If he dares to seek to coerce our con- 
sciences, we must remind him that we serve another 
Master. 

“The cold war is a war of faiths. How much faith do 
we possess? Do we still know that each man and woman, 
in all this tormented world, is sacred? Do we still know 
that our most malignant enemies are also children of God, 
and that the more we hate them the more we diminish 
ourselves? If so, we deserve to be the custodians of the 
annihilating bomb—for we have learned the meaning of 
‘Love thy enemies’ and we also deserve the trust of the 
uncommitted two-thirds of the human race which is watch- 
ing the cold war dispassionately. If we deserve that trust, 
we shall be given it.” 


The Administration and Congressional 
Committees 


Walter Lippmann in his New York Herald Tribune col- 
umn of March 12, examines the problem created by Con- 
gressional investigating committees when they call in for 
cross-examination the subordinate officials of the Admin- 
istration. He relates an episode in the House of Commons 
in which the Secretary for Overseas Trade, interrupting 
a member of Parliament who was criticizing a subordinate 
official, said: “I really cannot tolerate an. attack on one 
of my civil servants by name. The honorable member 
should attack me personally.” 

This, says Mr. Lippmann, illustrates a policy already 
enunciated by President Eisenhower, “the vital, the ab- 
solutely indispensable principle, of any organization or in- 
stitution—that power and responsibility must never be 
separated. .. . The President and his Secretary of State, 
not any outside body and not petty officials down the line, 
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are responsible to the people and to the Congress for the 
lovalty, the security, the efficiency and the honesty of the 
officials of the department. . . .” In confidential and con- 
troversial matters of policy, the Administration must take 
“the credit of all that goes right” and bear “the discredit 
of all that goes wrong,” and Congress cannot expect any 
but the top responsible administrators to testify on matters 
of policy within their jurisdiction. 


Confidentiality of Assistance Records 


The Department of Social Welfare of the National 
Council of Churches has issued a statement urging the 
repeal of the Jenner Amendment in 1951 of the Social 
Security Act which leaves to each state the determination 
of whether or not the names and addresses and amounts 
of public assistance given to recipients are to be made 
public. The 1951 Amendment repealed a provision of 
law since 1939 requiring the states to provide safeguards 
that restricted the disclosure of information “to purposes 
directly connected with the administration” of public as- 
sistance. 

The Department declares that publication is “wrong in 
principle” ; that it is discriminatory; that it is ineffective 
in attaining the ends sought—other and more effective 
means are available for dealing with the situation. 

Further, it is declared that publicity makes for serious 
administrative difficulties and defeats constructive social 
service. 

The Department commends the state legislatures that 
have refused general access to public assistance records, 
and urges the legislatures that have permitted publicity 
to reverse their actions. 


National Council on anti-Semitism 


Following is the text of a statement adopted by the 
General Board of the National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the U.S.A., January 28, 1953, on the persecu- 
tion of Jews behind the Iron Curtain: 

“The present series of purges in Russia and in other 
lands behind the Iron Curtain are an offense to God and 
a violation of the moral law which exalts the dignity and 
the rights of man. 

“The National Council of Churches is shocked by re- 
ports that vast numbers of Jews living in Soviet dominated 
lands have been singled out for persecution and that mass 
deportations of Jews from the Ukraine and other areas 
are under way. The recent Prague trial of Communist 
conspirators was made the occasion for stirring up hatred 
against the Jews. The imprisonment of prominent Jewish 
leaders in Eastern Europe, on what appears to be the pre- 
text of crimes against the State, is painfully reminiscent 
of the anti-Semitic madness of Hitler. 

“The lives of 2,500,000 Jews are in jeopardy. We lift 
our prayers to Almighty God that the hand of the op- 
pressor may be stayed. We hope that freedom loving 
people everywhere will register their condemnation of 
these assaults upon the Jewish community. 

“The National Council of Churches, looking beyond the 
persecution which has befallen the Jews behind the Iron 
Curtain, expresses its solicitude for all those people whose 
civil, political, and religious rights are endangered by fear, 
intimidation or by force. Wherever and by whomever 
these rights are denied there is created a situation which 
imperils the peace and freedom of all mankind. It is im- 
perative that Christians exert their maximum influence to 
the end that the rights and freedoms of all men be re- 
spected and safeguarded.” 
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Protestant Chapels in Spain 


“The Catholic Information Secretariat reports that 
the three principal Protestant denominations working in 
Spain have 200 centers. The Plymouth Brethren alone 
have 27 churches and 71 other centers; the Evangelical 
Protestant Church has 26 churches and 43 missions, and 
the Evangelical Baptist Union has 45 churches and mis- 
sion centers.” (New York Catholic News, February 28.) 

The last official figures available for the number of 
Protestant churches in Spain were as follows :? 


No. or CHAPELS 


or CHURCH 
CHURCHES BuILDINGs 
Church of England, Evangelical, and kindred 

Baptists and Evangelical Baptists ............... 35 
Sevetith Day 13 
spanish Reformed Church: 5 
Society of Friends (Quakers) .................. 1 


Religion in U. S. A. Since 1900 


“Generalizations must be hazarded, based on inadequate 
evidence, and values assigned based on personal impres- 
sions,” writes Herbert W. Schneider, professor of philo- 
ophy and religion at Columbia University, concerning 
the methods used in his book, Religion in Twenticth Cen- 
tury America (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 
1952. $4.25.) It is the third of a series on American 
Civilization edited by Ralph Henry Gabriel, professor 
of history at Yale University. The series is sponsored by 
the Library of Congress. Many observations are made 
concerning changes that have occurred since 1900, rang- 
ing from “the transformation of the sabbath” to the at- 
tempts of the Israeli to “Israelize all Judaism.” 

Certainly the 20th century has had religious movements. 
These have been “forms of religious ferment,” some ris- 
ing only to fall, others to become established. The Latter 
Day Saints and the Christian Scientists are described as 
two distinctly American forms of religion that have 
achieved large memberships and become stable in the 20th 
century. 

Events since the publication of William James’ Varieties 
of Religious Expertence can, it appears, best be understood 
if there is proper accent on the varieties. Lately pro- 
moters of movements have claimed readily that religious 
institutions are “the foundation” of American life. Pro- 
fessor Schneider gently suggests that these leaders study 
how well the institutions actually provide the foundation. 

Professor Schneider is much more tolerant of secular- 
ism that the average official of a religious body today. 
He makes numerous brief references, indicating he does 
not think secularism “Godless.” There is unorganized 
religion in America. “Religion has its fellow-travelers” 
—this from Meyer Shapiro in the Partisan Review. There 
is also evidence of a good deal of piety, thinks Professor 
Schneider, among the 42 per cent not claimed by the 
church statisticians for the church rolls. 

The relation of church and state cannot be disposed of 
on “precise legal theory,” he notes, summarizing Evarts 
Greene’s studies. It seems most churches recognize some 


1The Protestant Church in Spain (Six Reports on an Anti- 
sg were of Defamation). Madrid, Diplomatic Information 
Office, 1950. 


social obligation, and among churchmen there are man 
who freely advise the state what to do. Professor Schnei- 
der notes the extensive public discussion of the meaning 
of the First Amendment. He quotes the declaration of 
the Roman Catholic Bishops in 1948, pleading for co- 
operation between church and state, “involving no special 
privilege to any group and no restriction on the religious 
liberty of any citizen.” Because of varying views of the 
First Amendment, and of the relation of church and state, 
there are continual and serious problems involved. 

Christian missionaries “have contributed more than 
their share of the world’s work.” They have not brought 
the world to Christ, but “they have brought Christianity 
to the world.” While considering “missions” in the world 
Professor Schneider remarks that some of the most “ironic 
and spectacular” events have taken place among American 
Jews. Claiming that they do not believe in missions, they 
have engaged in one of the most extensive of missions 
in history through their efforts on behalf of Jews in 
Palestine. Then with the creation of the state of Israel, 
the Israeli came to America with the motive to “Israelize 
all Judaism.” Thus, alleges Professor Schneider, Ameri- 
can and Israeli leaders now actually regard each other 
as important mission fields! 

There are most penetrating remarks concerning the 
motives of Protestant federation. Professor Schneider 
thinks that Protestants are now “both following and fight- 
ing the Roman Catholic model of ecclesiastical power.” 
Protestantism feels challenged by both secularism and the 
Roman Catholic Church in the U.S.A. It is this insecur- 
ity, he thinks, that has aided the process of federation. 
Like all institutions, “the federation of churches is a com- 
pound of fear, courage, and work.” 

These and many other developments are dealt with in 
a “reflective survey,” which, the author declares, was not 
prepared in any of the standard modes of research. 


World Christian Handbook 


The IVorld Christian Handbook, 1952, edited by E. J. 
Bingle and Kenneth G. Grubb, is published by World 
Dominion Press, London, and distributed in the U.S.A. 
by Friendship Press, 257 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y., at $5.00 a copy. 

There are eight comprehensive articles on church de- 
velopments throughout the world; church statistics from 
many nations; and directories of ecumenical organizations, 
mission and denominational agencies in numerous coun- 
tries. 

The total number of Christians in the world is thought 
to be over 700,000,000 persons out of a population esti- 
mated to be about 2,400,000,000. Roman Catholics are 
estimated to be about 420,000,000 persons ; Eastern Ortho- 
dox, from 144,000,000 to 172,000,000 persons ; the Copts 
about 10,000,000 persons; the larger Protestant commu- 
nions probably about 215,000,000 persons. “The more 
global these figures become, the less reliable they are for 
statistical purposes.” 

Fifteen pages are given to a comprehensive survey of 
Roman Catholic activities, by Christopher J. Dumont, 
O.P., director of the Study Center, Istina, in France. 
Elmer G. Homrighausen writes on trends in world evan- 
gelism. Paul B. Anderson contributes “A Review of Re- 
ligion in the USSR, 1952.” Richard M. Fagley interprets 
the churches in international affairs for a decade, and 
Kenneth G. Grubb describes events in the ecumenical 
movement since Amsterdam. 
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